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October 3, 1914.

To Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, British Ambassador at Wash-
ington: "If I had been President, I should have acted on
the thirtieth or thirty-first of July, as head of a signatory
power of The Hague treaties, calling attention to the guar-
anty of Belgium's neutrality and saying that I accepted
the treaties as imposing a serious obligation which I ex-
pected not only the United. States but all other neutral
nations to join in enforcing. Of course I would not have
made such a statement unless I was willing to back it up.
I believe that if I had been President the American people
would have followed me. But whether I am mistaken oi1
not as regards this, I am certain that the majority are
now following Wilson. Only a limited number of people
could or ought to be expected to make up their minds for
themselves in a crisis like this; and they tend, and ought
to tend, to support the President in such a crisis. It would
be worse than folly for me to clamor now about what ought
to be done, when it would be mere clamor and nothing
more.

"The above is only for yourself. It is a freer expression
of opinion than I have permitted myself in any letter
hitherto."

October 5, 1914.

To Elbert Francis Baldwin, London, England: "I am
very sad over this war. I believe that, in a way, it was
fatally inevitable as regards the continental nations, and
that each was right, from its own standpoint, under con-
ditions as they actually were. But, to my mind, as regards
Belgium, there is absolutely no question that all the right
was on her side and all the wrong was committed against
her, and she will have to receive full redress and assur-
ance against the repetition of the wrongs, or else our civi-
lization is to that extent broken down. England could not
have done other than she did, in interfering for her."

November 8, 1914.

To Charles McCarthy, Madison, Wisconsin: "As for
my being popular, my dear fellow, I take the liberty to